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ists or empiricists. Slightly more attention has been paid to the impact of imprisonment of a family member on the functioning of the family that he or she leaves behind. Although this set of literature reverses the emphasis from the main focus of this paper, we will look at it briefly because of its obvious relevance to our topic. Clearly, any impact a family might have in the rehabilitation of an offender after release is going to be in part a function of what has happened to the offender's family as a result of his or her imprisonment and separation from the family.
There is implicit in any examination of the impact of incarceration on the family a belief that only the offender should be the recipient of the punishment; his or her family is presumed to be innocent. Their loss of the offender from the home is deemed sufficiently detrimental that there is no need to exacerbate the situation. For the offender, imprisonment itself is deemed sufficient retribution and need not entail complete social isolation from the family. Thus maintaining strong family ties is considered beneficial for both the offender and his or her family (Brodsky 1975, Cobean and Power 1978, Glaser 1969, Morris 1965), and much of the empirical and programmatic literature argues that sustaining positive marital relationships during incarceration will be an excellent predictor of "good" postrelease behavior (Freedman and Rice 1977, Glaser 1969, Kaslow 1978). Marital counseling (Freedman and Ricd 1977, Kaslow 1978), conjugal visiting (Hopper 1965), and expanded furlough programs (Markeley 1973) have all been advocated on the premise that preserving family ties during incarceration will play an important role in the offender's ability to become reintegrated into society upon his release. However, the scientific bases for these proposals have not been rigorously demonstrated, and we suggest that they have not even been questioned because of an underlying belief that anything that encourages family cohesiveness is by definition desirable on humanitarian grounds alone.4
FAMILY STRESS MODEL
In Families Under Stress, Hill (1949) employed a situational framework (see Rawlings 1966) as the conceptual scheme to examine the adaptive responses of family units to specific crises or stresses. The existence of stress, the response to and recovery from stress, and the resiliency of families to stress are major points of analysis in his framework. Hill proposes generally that the stress of separation involves two independent di-
4We feel compelled to point out that there has been little attempt to determine whether the programs that are designed to maintain family ties or to improve family functioning in fact do so.ons Supplement 19 (2): 121.
